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The Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza 


A Study in the History and Logic of Ideas 
DAVID BIDNEY 


N this volume is presented for the first time in the English lan- 

guage a comprehensive, historical, and critical analysis of 
Spinoza’s psychology of the emotions and its relation to his moral 
theory. Spinoza appears as a modern creative thinker who en- 
deavored to apply the new scientific principles of the Renaissance 
to psychology and ethics, instead of merely a critic of scholasticism 
who overcame its inner contradictions by special “acts of daring.” 
The author’s major thesis is that Spinoza’s fundamental psycho- 
logical and ethical principles are essentially original, and that the 
basic incoherency of the Ethics is due to Spinoza’s attempt to 
reconcile Renaissance thought with traditional philosophy by super- 
imposing modified scholastic, neoplatonic, and stoic doctrines upon 
his mechanistic premises. 


The volume offers a critical appreciation of Spinoza’s contribu- 
tions to psychology; presents a scientific interpretation of his 
thought; makes clear his influence upon the development of modern 
psychological and axiological thought; and contrasts his ideas with 
those of contemporary thinkers. 


$3.75 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS * New Haven, Conn. 
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Two Meanings of Iiberty. Putte Buarr RIcE. 


The individualist conception of liberty, as presented by Glaucon 
in the Republic, Locke, and J .S. Mill, is concerned with saving 
men from certain social compulsions. The collectivist view, held 
by Socrates, Rousseau, the Hegelians, and the Marxists, is con- 
cerned with saving men from certain natural compulsions, with 
‘‘liberating’’ them from wants which can be satisfied only through 
social or political relationships. Each view has its positive as- 
pects as well as its negative. Each conceives liberty as a com- 
ponent of, or a means to, the good life; each, when complete, de- 
mands that society should not only protect individuals and groups 
from the respective compulsions, but should supply opportunities 
for achieving the values which the compulsions inhibit. But for 
descriptive purposes it is best to define liberty under the negative 
genus, ‘‘absence of compulsion’’; although, when we use the term in 
a normative sense, we may add a reference to the good life as an end. 
The individualistic and the collectivistic types of liberty will con- 
tinue to be differentiated by restriction to social and natural com- 
pulsions respectively. Although the two types of liberty may con- 
flict in practice, an exclusive choice between the two theories is 
not necessary. Sometimes and in some respects it is primarily 
social compulsions that hamper the good life, sometimes and in- 
some respects natural compulsions. At the moment the two con- 
ceptions of liberty, although perhaps in distorted or perverted 
forms, are in conflict; the task of social intelligence is to fuse the 
two by delimiting the proper scope of each in the present historical 
situation. 


Law and Norm in Ethics. Rocer Hazeuron. 
In his book Problems of Ethics Moritz Schlick, by applying the 
method of logical analysis to the concepts of ethics, seeks to defend 
673 
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a ‘‘scientific or explanatory’’ ethics in contrast to a normative type. 
This method is not only logical, the clarifying of propositional con- 
tent, but psychological, the determining of ‘‘material characteris- 
tics of the good.”’ 

This means that on this view ethics is deprived of its basis in 
value-theory, as the existence of value for judgment and discourse 
is denied; that it is a purely theoretical and not at all a ‘‘prac- 
tical’’ discipline, whose aim is simply knowledge and not ‘‘the 
good for man’’ (Aristotle) ; and that it becomes a branch of psy- 
chology, that part of it dealing not with mere activity but with 
conduct based on decisions of the will between alternative pleas- 
ant ideas. 

That Schlick allows two meanings of law, the social and that 
of natural science, may be taken as indication that he does recog- 
nize prescriptive or normative phenomena but says that ethics can 
only deal with them ‘‘scientifically.’’ This is to acknowledge that 
ethics does confront norms in the social sense but deals with them 
only in the guise of ‘‘expressions of fact’’ about social behavior. 
The distinction between ‘‘norm’’ and ‘‘law’’ is ambiguous and 
unworkable as it does violence to the phenomena of ethics them- 
selves. 

Schlick himself does not ‘‘explain’’ moral phenomena in merely 
descriptive fashion but has certain un-naturalized notions such as 
‘inner check’’ and ‘‘pleasure.’’ He confuses explanation as ori- 
gin with explanation as motive. He excludes normative phenom- 
ena at the beginning only to re-introduce them later, by admitting 
law in the sense of social practice and by insisting that moral 
conduct and judgment display certain irreducible features which 
elude reduction to naturalistic terms. He does not regard norms 
as modifiers of conduct but only as formulations resultant upon 
social experience. He attempts to maintain a neutrality before 
alternative norms which even the natural scientist does not pre- 
tend to. But there is in his own work the recognition of such 
facts which makes imperative for him a method competent to deal 
with norms in their actual social functioning. 


Responsibility, Freedom, and Causality; or The Dilemma of De- 
terminism and Indeterminism. D. C. Mactntosu. 


The ‘‘dilemma of determinism’’ is inescapable. If a decision, 
choice, or action is to be morally free and responsible, it must be 
at some point and to some extent free from total predetermination. 
But just what would be involved in freedom from complete pre- 
determination? Is indeterminism, partial if not total, the only 
alternative to complete predeterminism? How can indetermina- 
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tion, causelessness, explain or justify responsibility? If and in so 
far aS no one caused an action, no one can be justly blamed or 
given credit for it. More comprehensive than the dilemma of de- 
terminism is the dilemma of either determinism or indeterminism. 
On grounds of complete predeterminism or complete indeterminism 
or partial predeterminism and partial indeterminism there seems 
no ground for genuine moral responsibility. 

But why should all determination be predetermination? De- 
termination by the past being incompatible with responsibility of 
the present self, and determination by the future, i.e., by what is 
not yet real, being out of the question, why not consider the possi- 
bility of determination by the present, determination at the time, 
rather than beforehand? An act may be free in that, while largely 
predetermined, it is to some extent undetermined beforehand, to 
be determined by the self, creatively to some extent, at the time. 
Correspondence between conduct and previous character is not 
necessarily exact. The self may transcend or fall below its al- 
ready acquired character in the next voluntary act. Responsible 
conduct is thus completely determined, but not completely prede- 
termined. 

But is such causation at the time as may be postulated in the 
case of responsible human action altogether exceptional? Is not 
causality always contemporaneous with process, even if ordinarily 
also continuous and in many instances not first determined at the 
time, but predetermined and theoretically predictable? 


Unified Science and Physicalistic Reductionism. W. H. WERK- 
MEISTER. 


The much propagandized movement for the ‘‘unity of science’”’ 
is briefly examined as an ‘‘historical fact’’ and as a ‘‘logical task.’’ 
As an ‘‘historical fact’’ the ‘‘unity’’ is seen (la) in the ‘‘scienti- 
fic attitude’’ (and as such is whole-heartedly endorsed), and (1b) 
as ‘‘eneyeclopedism’”’ (and as such it is criticized (a) because the 
project encounters the Scylla of concentrated technicalities and 
the Charybdis of semi-scientifie popularization, and in either case 
a collection of books is hardly a ‘‘unity of science’’; and (b) be- 
cause ‘‘encyclopedism based on logical empiricism’’ involves a 
preconceived framework of principles and ideas and thus contra- 
dicts the freedom of science and the very spirit of ‘‘encycloped- 
ism’’ itself). The ‘‘unity of science’ as “‘logical task’’ is dis- 
cussed (2a) in the superficial and ambiguous form of Duerr, and 
(2b) with special reference to Otto Neurath. It is found that the 
problem really involves questions concerning the ‘‘unity of laws’’ 
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and questions concerning the ‘‘unity of language.’’ The latter 
questions are taken up first; Carnap’s interpretations are analyzed 
(2c) and it is shown that here certain ambiguities prevail in so 
far as, first, the ‘‘language of physics’’ is made basic to all other 
languages and, secondly, this language, in turn, is ‘‘reduced’’ to a 
language of ‘‘observable thing-predicates.’’ The problem of ‘‘in- 
ter-subjective validity,’’ as presupposition of Carnap’s formalism, 
is briefly discussed in an attempt to show that ‘‘inter-subjective 
validity’? does not preclude qualitative contents from genuine 
knowledge. It is shown, furthermore, that not all scientific con- 
cepts can be reduced to concepts of physics; that to eliminate cer- 
tain concepts because they do not fit into a preconceived epistemic 
scheme is sheer dogmatism; and that not all concepts of physics 
can be reduced to observable thing-predicates. Finally (2d), the 
‘‘unity of laws’’ is examined, and the conclusion is reached that 
this ‘‘unity’’ is possible—but in a way which is counter to physi- 
calistic reductionism. 


How To Make Our Ideas Clearer. CHarures A. BAYLIS. 


This paper urges not the but a method for clarifying philosoph- 
ical differences. Since rival philosophical theories to be plausible 
at all must account for their common data, functional expressions 
can often be found which embody their common features and yet 
at the same time, by means of variables, sharply present their dif- 
ferences for critical examination. 

Applications : 

(1) Various theories of perception agree that we are directly 
aware of entities of a certain type, A, and that observations of A’s 
give us confirming or invalidating evidence for perceptual judg- 
ments about entities of another type, B. Disagreement comes with 
specification of the nature of these A’s and B’s. For example, 
some neo-realists call the A’s sense-data and hold that they are par- 
ticulars whose being and nature is independent of mind. Some 
critical realists call them universal essences but disagree as to 
whether they are mental existents or eternal subsistents. Some of 
these differences may be due to variations of introspection, but some 
seem to rest on rival doctrines of universals. 

(2) Concerning the nature of those C’s which are variously 
called universals or characteristics or concepts or general names 
there is little but dispute, but concerning their functions for hu- 
man knowledge and communication there is much agreement. Any 
satisfactory theory must provide for these functions. Beyond this, 
differences, though significant in the sense of ‘‘meaningful,’’ may 
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well lack significance in the senses of ‘‘importance’’ or ‘‘ verifiabil- 
ity.’’ 

(3) All theories of the nature of that relation, Z, which justifies 
inference, agree in their assignment to it of certain characteristics. 
A precise statement of these as well as of the different characteris- 
ties assigned to the I’s of different theories bids fair to eliminate 
any need for controversy about the ‘‘real’’ nature of implication. 


The method of this paper is to be distinguished from that of 
logical positivism. 


Inquiry and Discourse. A. P. USHENKO. 


Identification of logic with methodology, of logical principles 
with procedural forms of successful inquiry, can not do justice to 
forms of discourse which, as in higher mathematics, are studied for 
their own sake. Abstract discourse as a justification of proposi- 
tions differs from the inquiry which is the method of their discov- 
ery, in that the necessary, objective, and communicable ways of 
justification contrast with the original, and therefore subjective, 
psychology of invention. Effective inquiry is not bound by logical 
consistency and allows for a change in the meaning of its state- 
ments at different stages of its progress. On the other hand, gen- 
erality in discourse, where propositions are independent of existen- 
tial changes, is not abstraction from reference to existence either, 
but only from specification of particular existents. 


Slavery in Plato’s Thought. Greacory VLASTOs. 


The aim of the paper is to suggest how the idea of slavery is 
reflected in wider aspects of Plato’s philosophy: the relation of 
slave to master is similar to that of subject to ruler, body to soul, 
mechanism to teleology, matter to mind. 

There is no formal discussion of the nature of slavery. But 
incidental references show that Plato thinks of the condition of 
the slave as a deficiency of reason (logos, nous: Laws, 720, 777e, 
966b). It would follow that he can not know the Good, and can 
only be good by obeying the commands of one who does. 

But this is the basis of all political authority in Plato. The 
necessary and sufficient condition for the right to govern is knowl- 
edge of the Good (Republic, vii), or possession of the ‘‘kingly 
art’’ (e.g., Pol., 292e). Unfitted ‘‘by nature’’ (Rep., 474c) for 
such knowledge, the ‘‘multitude’’ must submit unconditionally 
to their intellectual (and, therefore, moral and political) superiors. 
It is noted that Plato does not relax the social distinction between 
the slave and the free producer. But the principle of political 
obligation is the same for both. 
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The ‘‘government’’ of the body by the soul and of material 
ananke by nous repeats this pattern: Whatever lacks logos can not 
order its own motion; its motion will be disorderly unless ordered 
by nous. This explains why the Phaedo rejects Ionian mechanism 
and demands a teleological account of the ‘‘real cause’’ (99b3) of 
natural events, why the Timaeus paradoxically blends necessity 
with chance (the ‘‘necessary’’ with the ‘‘random”’ or ‘‘ wandering’’ 
cause), and why the Tenth Book of the Laws insists on the cosmic 
‘*priority’’ of the soul. 


The Fundamental Opposition between Plato and Aristotle. Enrico 
FRANK. 


Many philosophers and philologists today are inclined to deny 
that the opposition between Plato and Aristotle is as irreconcilable 
as has been assumed. They try to understand the Aristotelian 
philosophy as a necessary and logical development of Plato’s ideas, 
especially those of his later period; they consider Aristotle’s 
subtler and more distinct formulation of the ontological problems 
to be even more appropriate to the essential intentions of Plato. 
Whether Plato’s ideas, in the course of his philosophizing, gradu- 
ally changed and thus facilitated a natural transition to the Aris- 
totelian philosophy is a problem of interpretation which could 
definitely be solved only if, apart from the dialogues, we had an 
authentic writing of Plato in his last period. The 7th Letter, 
which Plato presumably wrote only two or three years before his 
death, seems to me actually to be such a document. 

The analysis of the 7th Letter proves that Plato’s fundamental 
philosophical conception, the transcendence of the ideas, especially 
that of the idea of Good, remained always the same. It is this Pla- 
tonic principle which Aristotle attacked most ardently even in his 
earliest criticism of Plato. The decisive question for both phi- 
losophers is whether the true being is beyond this world and there- 
fore also beyond the being of the philosopher himself, or whether 
it is within himself, adequately intelligible to his own thought 
and intuition. The two answers to this question as given by Plato 
and Aristotle represent at bottom a fundamental philosophical 
opposition which has at all times incited the philosophical passion 
for and against Plato or Aristotle. It is the same opposition which 
separates Kant from Hegel or, to-day, the philosophy of existence 
from every dogmatic conception of metaphysics. 

1In this paper I must confine myself to a brief outline of the principal 
argument. A more detailed discussion of the problem will be given in an 


article which will be published in the next number of the American Journal 
of Philology. 
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Esthetic Form and Criteria in Croce and Dewey. JoHN M. War- 
BEKE. 


Evolutionary philosophies of art have endeavored to find a com- 
mon denominator which shall link the simpler and more complex 
art-experience as well as differentiate the non-esthetic from esthetic 
factors. Their emphasis both among idealist and realist writers 
is naturally on the psychological aspects, e.g., intuition, habit. 
The crucial difficulty which presents itself to such theories is that 
of form. In this paper two questions are discussed: (1) What ac- 
count of form (pattern, rhythm, unity) can be given by evolution- 
ary theories, especially those of Croce and Dewey? and (2) what 
advantages or disadvantages follow from their democratic universal- 
ism to the doctrine that there are criteria of excellence? Can an 
evolutionary account of art-experience set up a measure of value? 

As natural history little difficulty presents itself for an evolu- 
tionary interpretation of sensuous and expressive (meaning) char- 
acters. But form also seems to demand a natural history. All 
writers with whom I am acquainted assume its invariable presence. 
Croce holds form to be indissoluble from the matter of esthetic ex- 
perience. But he side-steps the question of specific forms by re- 
garding them as ‘‘merely empirical.’’ For Dewey the empirical 
is, of course, meat and drink; and forms, especially rhythms, be- 
come central factors for interpretation. Art-experience being a 
commerce between individuals and their environments (as also are 
the ‘‘science-arts’’)- the question takes on a more than subjective 
character. For the rhythms displayed objectively are canons of 
mathematics, and subjectively too there are natural laws; so that 
the rhythms of art also express their (subconscious) background 
of natural history. 

This result seems to promise a great deal by way of overcoming 
our present solipsism in matters of esthetic judgment. Dewey, 
however, expressly denies that quantitative factors appear in such 
judgment and describes it as purely qualitative. This paper holds 
that form is indefinable in qualitative terms and that we have the 
prospect of objective criteria with respect to formal characters. 
Toward this end Dewey himself provides us with a number of im- 
portant ‘‘pointer-readings.”’ 


How Hidden Is the M — of Logical Positivism? Pau Ar- 
THUR SCHILPP. 


Behind every philosophy there either stands a conscious or lurks 
a hidden metaphysics. Any ultimate standpoint, if it is reasonable 
at all, is a metaphysic. The claim to be ‘‘the scientific philosophy’’ 
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reveals the bias of logical positivism. But, contrary to the alleged 
universal agreement in science, the logical positivists (1) do not 
agree among themselves, and (2) do not agree with their scientific 
colleagues in the natural sciences. In fact, there are evidences 
which point to the contemporary reversal of the historic réles of 
philosophy and science. 

The two common denominators in logical positivism are: (1) 
its claim to be the scientific philosophy, and (2) its abhorrence of 
metaphysics. But the initial assumptions of logical positivism are 
uncriticized assumptions. These presumably rational presump- 
tions constitute their metaphysic—a metaphysic, moreover, which 
looks strangely like a new mysticism. Logical positivism lays an 
emphasis on method to the exclusion of any consideration of pur- 
pose, on the one hand, and, on the other, of a consideration of the 
applicability of method to the media (or events) on which the 
method is employed. 

The prestige of the natural sciences seems to have led the log- 
ical positivists to a predisposition in favor of space-time entities; 
the claim of physicalism is that all propositions in science can be 
expressed in terms of space-time events. The logic of logical 
positivism is a logic of external relations; it is ‘‘scientific,’’ there- 
fore, only in the sense of nineteenth-century atomistic science, not 
in the sense of twentieth-century organismic science. Logical posi- 
tivism’s fear of metaphysics can not really be due to the shunning 
of a philosophy which begins with initial uncriticized presump- 
tions, for logical positivism itself is as guilty of such uncritical 
beginnings as any philosophy. 

Though the scientific method may be most characteristic of the 
twentieth century, it has not been able to keep this century from 
a reversion to barbarism. It is not unthinkable that there may be 
some connection between atomistic science and positivistic phi- 


losophy on the one hand, and the sad turn of world events on the 
other. 


Objects Perceived and Objects Known. A. G. RAMSPERGER. 


It is futile to ask how we come to have knowledge. The only 
fruitful enquiry in epistemology is concerned with what it is that 
we know, and such an enquiry discloses that we know the relations 
and processes among the objects of knowledge, not the process of 
knowing. 

Unless real things are directly had in experience, knowledge of 
them would be impossible. There is, furthermore, no ground for 
bestowing the title ‘‘real’’ upon some things given in experience 
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and denying it to others. Since all characters we can conceive are 
relative to physical and physiological conditions, such as light rays 
and a perceiving organism, we must not require that a ‘‘true’’ 
description be one that belongs to things just in and by themselves, 
on pain of reducing the world to nothing but a bare structure, 
without even the character of extension or of mass. 

If we say that a thing is illusory because it looks like a bird, 
but turns out to be an aeroplane, we are not referring merely to 
the characters of the object as given at a certain time and in cer- 
tain relations to the perceiver. An object is rejected as not being 
really a bird on the ground that the concept of a bird requires 
that this thing, which is undoubtedly of a bird-like character in the 
given circumstances, should, under other circumstances, exhibit 
the characters of having feathers and tissues. If, instead, it turns 
out under the changed circumstances to have metal wings and a 
motor, it is an aeroplane. 

Thus a statement or belief that a perceived object is of a 
certain kind is true if its changes are related to one another so 
that together they fulfill the meaning implied in the concept of the 
object. 


What is Empirical? J. LOEWENBERG. 


The question, ‘‘ What is empirical?’’ assumes that the adjective 
‘fempirical’’ qualifies, as does any other adjective, some noun or 
substantive. We may understand what is meant by the predicate 
‘‘empirical,’’ provided (a) it is used to describe a specific subject, 
and (0b) it is used in distinction from a significant correlative. 

There are at least three distinct ways of applying the adjective. 
We may speak of (1) an empirical mind, (2) an empirical method, 
(3) an empirical subject-matter. 

With reference to mind, the difference between the empirical 
and the non-empirical is a temperamental difference. James de- 
fined empirical temperaments as ‘‘tough-minded’’ and non-empiri- 
cal as ‘‘tender-minded.’’ In coining these epithets as synonyms 
for empirical and rational James intended to draw a sharp line be- 
tween men of marked idiosyncracy. These synonyms are essentially 
biographical categories. They are opposites, and specific in their 
reference. 

As regards method, the term ‘‘empirical’’ has been used in too 
wide or in too narrow a sense, epitomized under the words ‘‘ex- 
periential’’ (Alexander) and ‘‘intuitive’’ (Bergson). The methodo- 
logical meaning of the term ‘‘empirical’’ is intelligible only if its 
specific reference is to a type of inquiry in which fidelity to the 
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immediate is essential, contrasted with a type of inquiry proceed- 
ing in detachment from the immediate. A consideration of the 
synonyms proposed for the adjectives ‘‘empirical’’ and ‘‘non-em- 
pirical’’ shows that the difference between these two kinds of 
methodology is indefeasible. 

Concerning subject-matter, the terms ‘‘empirical’’ and ‘‘non- 
empirical’’ are ontological in import. Their appropriate syno- 
nyms reveal that these terms are employed to mark the difference 
between comprehensive views of the nature of things. Metaphysi- 
cal empiricism is a recurrent type in the history of philosophy, its 
perennial rival being metaphysical rationalism. 

Empiricism may thus be distinguished as temperamental, meth- 
odological, and metaphysical; though related, these types differ in 
various ways. Emphasis on the difference between these types of 


empiricism is important in the interest of clarity of thought regard- 
ing some contemporary issues. 


The Influence of Peirce on Dewey’s Logic. JAMES FEIBLEMAN. 


In deriving from the philosophy of Peirce, Dewey sought to es- 
cape from the nominalism into which James’s emphasis on the partic- 
ular had led. He supposed that by substituting the active for the 
particular there would be a great gain in generality. But the active, 
which Dewey interpreted as practice, is every bit as particular as the 
particular itself; it is, indeed, as Peirce said, the most particular 
thing. Thus Dewey got his logic involved with a subject, since a 
subject is always implied in practice, and with history, si ze 
practice is always an historical occurrence. These involvements 
were issues which Peirce specifically rejected in many instances. 
The basic metaphysical position of Dewey is that of nominalism, 
but he remains instinctively a realist of the persuasion of Peirce. 
This accounts for the many brilliant distinctions which he has made 
in philosophy and which yet are so fundamentally at variance with 
the metaphysical point of view to which he explicitly holds. 


Peirce and Pragmatism. Wauker H. Hm. 


It has become habitual for philosophers to speak of Peirce as 
the founder of pragmatism. This practice is misleading. It tends 
to confuse both the meaning of pragmatism and the nature of 
Peirce’s philosophy. We can identify an essential theme running 
through the development of pragmatism for the last sixty years, a 
common thread upon which the pragmatic beads have been strung. . 
This theme, the present paper holds, may properly be taken as the 
essential meaning of a pragmatic philosophy. It is a meaning 
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developed primarily by James and Dewey, and one to which 
Peirce never assented. In the language of our metaphor, Peirce 
contributed some beads to the common thread, but the thread itself 
was spun out independently of him and against his persistent ob- 
jection. 

The meaning said here to be the essence of pragmatism is its 
departure from what Dewey has called ‘‘the spectator theory of 
knowledge.’’ This is what makes pragmatism a genuine ‘‘Coper- 
nican revolution.’’ Such a revolutionary position was taken by 
James in 1878 (the year in which Peirce is commonly said to have 
founded pragmatism) ; it was held and extended by him and by 
Dewey in an unbroken development; it was never taken by Peirce. 
With reference to this revolution, Peirce remained ‘‘Ptolemaic.”’ 

The basic direction of the pragmatic movement has not always 
been clearly understood. Pragmatism means many different 
things in the minds of different people, adherents and critics alike. 
This paper attempts an escape from this confusion. The recent 
publication of Peirce’s Collected Papers enables us to identify the 
persistent elements of his philosophy and to clarify his relation to 
pragmatism. 


The Essence of Peirce’s System. Pavuu WEIss. 


Peirce was a systematic thinker who integrated metaphysics and 
science, idealism and naturalism, semiotics and realism, pragmatism 


and absolutism, in a single view, which he maintained throughout 
his career. 


A Critique of Peirce’s Idea of God. CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 


The principles of Peirce’s logic and cosmology are favorable 
to the admission of a God, but not to that conception of God which 
Peirce seems generally to have had in mind. His suggestions on 
this head are not mutually compatible, and the view to which most 
of them point is one more in harmony with theological tradition 
than with his own philosophy. Holding logical doctrines which 
permitted if not required him to anticipate that any idea of God 
must be more or less vague, he tends in practice to oscillate be- 
tween, on the one hand, an untenable extreme of vagueness amount- 
ing to the assumption, forbidden by his logic, of an unknowable, 
and, on the other, a surprising tolerance for traditional notions 
which claim definiteness but which seem to have no place in his 
system. Either Peirce is vague with a vengeance, in his remarks 
about God, or he is, on his own principles, definite but mistaken, 
in seeming to accept the identification of God with the timeless 
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absolute, a being totally without passivity or capacity to interact 
with other things, that is, without ‘‘secondness,’’? from which it 
follows that none of Peirce’s categories apply to it, and hence that 
in his system it is meaningless. 

From some of Peirce’s suggestions an alternative type of theism, 
in harmony with his general philosophy, and with much in con- 
temporary theology, can be derived, though, for causes which can 
be guessed, Peirce probably had no more than a glimpse or two of 
such a theism. It involves a distinction between a divine essence 
—of which the traditional concepts of immutability, impassivity, 
necessary existence are nearly all true—and divine accidents, of 
which they are mostly false. Then and only then do Peirce’s no- 
tions of contingency, interactive feeling, and synechistic over- 
lapping of minds become theologically relevant. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 


Wuy Aa Reauism or UNIVERSALS? 


N two recent articles on relations and universals, Professor Mc- 
Gilvary presents what would seem to be most properly de- 
nominated a conceptualist theory (although he speaks of himself 
as a nominalist), to the effect that an experienced similarity be- 
tween concrete things demands for its explanation a genuine simi- 
larity of characters which may be abstracted and, as it were, held 
in the mind apart from the things which possess those similarities. 
He then proceeds to deny that we need go any farther and postu- 
late with the Platonic and Aristotelian realists a single identical 
character as subsisting in the real world beyond the mind (i.e., 
beyond the experiences of individual experiencers) to account for 
the experienced similarities. ‘‘A logical universal,’’ says Dr. 
McGilvary, ‘‘is an entire class of characters’’—i.e., ‘‘a class of all 
characters that are similar to each other’’ (pp. 12 f.)—and it is 
nothing more. Blueness, for example, ‘‘is the entire class of 
blues’’ (p. 31) ; but blue things do not ‘‘share’’ or ‘‘participate’’ 
in any common blueness. 

As it happens, in the course of an article on ‘‘Esthetics and 
Epistemology’’ in a later number of this JourNau,? Professor 
Harold N. Lee defends a similar doctrine. If two things are alike 
in any feature, that merely means ‘‘that the mind fails to discrimi- 
nate between those objects in certain respects and for certain pur- 
poses’’; but this does not imply that there is any ‘‘real or substantial - 


‘1 This JournaL, Volume XXXVI (1939), pp. 5-15, 29-40. 
2 Vol. XXXVI (1939), pp. 281-290. 
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universal’’ which binds these objects together, or “anything 
literally common to’’ them (p. 288). 

The best approach, I think, to meeting the hesitancy of these 
and other philosophers to follow Plato and Aristotle in this matter 
is by quoting the conversation between Socrates and Parmenides 
which Plato himself has recorded or imagined for us: 


‘*May not the ideas,’’ asked Socrates, ‘‘be thoughts only, and have no 
proper existence except in our minds, Parmenides?’’.. . 

‘¢And can there be individual thoughts which are thoughts of nothing?’’ 

**Impossible,’’ he said. 

‘¢The thought must be of something?’’ 

6¢Ves.?? 

**Of something which is or which is not?’’ 

‘*Of something which is.’’ 

‘¢Must it not be of a single something, which the thought recognizes as 
attaching to all, being a single form or notion?’’ 

éé Yes. 998 


In other words, if the experienced similarity of characters in 
things is a genuine similarity, it must be grounded in reality. 
Just as the green character of this tree is grounded in reality, so 
must the common greenness of all trees, lawns, green dresses, green 
bookbindings, ete., be grounded in reality. And when I say 
‘‘erounded in reality,’’ I mean grounded in the world that is 
common to us all, and is beyond the experiences of any and all 
individual human experiencers. Professor McGilvary assures us 
that ‘‘the diversity of what we can distinguish is as real as the 
concrete thing itself,’’ and is not an invention of ours but ‘‘a dis- 
covery of what is there’’ (p. 9) ; and Professor Lee, that whatever 
order we find among the ‘‘data of intuition’’ is ‘‘intrinsic to their 
own nature’’ (p. 288). But if all this is true, it surely follows 
that diversity, similarity, order, and all the rest are constitutive of 
the non-mentai world as truly as are ‘‘concrete things’’ and the 
‘‘data of intuition’’ themselves. If a tree is green, there must be 
something in the ‘‘real world’’ (as above defined) to make (or, 
at least, help in making) it so, whatever our theory of secondary 
qualities may be: similarly, if many trees, dresses, etc., are green, 
there must be something in the same ‘‘real world’’ to make it so. 
Observation discovers concrete things possessing certain concrete 
characters, and in a precisely parallel fashion abstraction, as Pro- 
fessor McGilvary tells us (p. 29), discovers similar characters in 
many different concrete things; and in the latter case as much as 
in the former are we impelled to infer that we have thereby dis- 
covered a feature of the real world—‘‘green,’’ for example, in the 
one case, ‘‘greenness’’ in the other. 


8 Parmenides, 132 B C, Jowett’s translation. 
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Of course, universals are real in a very different way from that 
in which particulars are real (e.g., ‘‘ ‘Blueness’ is not blue,’’ p. 
30). Particular things are real only as located in some particular 
portion of space-time—this tree here now, that one there last year 
before the hurricane destroyed it; whereas universals are real in- 
dependently of any space-time specifications. It is in order to 
preserve this distinction and at the same time to uphold the reality 
of both that the laudable custom has arisen in some quarters of 
saying that whereas only individuals exist, universals subsist, 
though both really are. Of course, wisdom and triangularity exist 
nowhere, though wise men and triangles on blackboards undoubt- 
edly do; but the former are as real as the latter nevertheless—as 
independent of you and me—even though they may never be 
embodied precisely in any individual man or blackboard drawing. 
We would therefore endorse Professor Sellars as interpreted by 
Professor McGilvary (p. 34) so far as agreeing that whatever 
exists (i.e. ‘‘is’’ in space-time) is particular; but we can not fol- 
low that interpretation all the way ‘‘in maintaining that whatever 
is is particular’’ (my italics). 

Speaking of ‘‘particulars’’ reminds us of what appears to be a 
confusing ambiguity in Professor McGilvary’s use of the term. 
‘The fact that any universal is a universal does not preclude it 
from being a particular,’’ he tells us, ‘‘any more than the fact 
that a horse is a horse keeps it from being a particular horse’’ (p. 
13). Now if we define a ‘‘particular’’ as ‘‘anything that may 
also be indicated as ‘this and not that’’’ (p. 7, n. 6), all this is 
true enough. ‘‘Wisdom’’ is this universal, ‘‘triangularity’’ that 
one, and in this sense it is meaningful enough to speak of ‘‘par- 
ticular universals’’; but it is-a seriously confusing terminology 
nevertheless, and the expression, ‘‘distinct universals,’’ would be 
far better. Any distinct universal is a universal (i.e., species of 
the genus ‘‘universal’’), as any particular horse is a horse (i.e., 
individual of the species ‘‘horse’’) ; but strictly speaking only the 
latter is a ‘‘particular’’ in the sense of having a definite space- 
time locus, and when we contrast ‘‘particulars’’ to ‘‘universals’’ 
we are using the former term in this sense rather than Dr. Mc- 
Gilvary’s. 

Now there is nothing ‘‘mystical’’ about this conception of uni- 
versals (p. 31); nor are universals ‘‘non-empirical’’ (p. 30), or 
any less patent to experience than particulars; nor do they ezist 
in some ‘‘other world’’ of which this is merely a degenerate rep- 
lica; and it is certainly a caricature of logical realism to hold that 
‘ universals move from place to place with the objects which ex- 
emplify them, like the hattiness of Professor Sheldon’s hat (p. 
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32)! When we say that all triangular grass-plots ‘‘ participate 
in’’ or ‘‘share’’ a common greenness or triangularity, we state a 
very commonplace fact and expect no ‘‘mystic thrill’’ (p. 31) to 
issue therefrom. Nor does greenness ‘‘spread over’’ all grass- 
plots, trees, etc., as a supernaturally vast sail might be conceived 
of as doing: * to suppose that it does this, or anything like this, is 
to fall into the all too common error of treating universals as if 
they were merely a peculiar kind of individuals, from which error 
nothing but absurdity can follow. Aristotle was but the first of a 
long line of great philosophers to make this mistake when he 
criticized the protagonists of Ideas for introducing an equal num- 
ber (or more) of entities into the world to explain sensible things, 
thus complicating rather than simplifying the situation; and con- 
tended that if things must have Ideas as their pattern, Ideas also 
must have other Ideas as their pattern, and so on. The celebrated 
‘‘third man difficulty’’ is based on the same confusion, and dis- 
appears when the confusion is resolved. 

Universals do not literally rivet together in mystic embrace a 
number of individuals. Their function in the world of thought 
is simply to characterize individuals that logically belong together. 
But this is but a part of the picture. If it be not true that logic 
is metaphysics, as Hegel taught, at least is it true that any valid 
logic implies a metaphysics; and though it be true, as Dr. Me- 
Gilvary teaches, that his theory of universals will serve ‘‘all the 
logical purposes’’ (p. 34, my italics) that one can wish, the ques- 
tion still remains as to what this implies as to the realities of the 
situation—i.e., as to how we are to account for the fact that things 
do in so many cases ‘‘logically belong together.’? Why is it the 
case, as Professor Lee asserts, that ‘‘the mind fails to diseriminate’”’ 
‘in certain respects’’ between those objects which we call similar 
(p. 288), and finds ‘‘that in the intrinsic order of hues, the intuited 
degree of difference between scarlet and crimson is less than that 
between green and crimson’’ (p. 289)? Is it merely because of . 
the weakness of the human mind (a psychological defect) ; or is it 
simply a fact that scarlet as we perceive it is nearer crimson than 
green is, and that’s all there is about it (a purely logical situa- 
tion) ; or is it because scarlet and crimson (not merely this scarlet 
pimpernel and that Harvard pennant) are really nearer together 
than either is to green? If the similarity truly is ‘‘in the in- 
trinsic order of hues,’’ ‘‘an order intrinsic to their own nature’’ 
(p. 288), a metaphysical realism of universals would seem neces- 
sarily to follow. And if we have any right to call all three-sided 


4 See Plato’s famous example in the Parmenides, 131 C. 
5 Metaphysics, Book I, Chapter 9. 
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plane figures ‘‘triangles,’’ all great philosophers ‘‘wise,’’ and all 
blooming dandelions ‘‘yellow,’’ that right can be justified only on 
the ground that the universe of all that in any sense ‘‘is’’ includes 
among its constituents such entities as triangularity, wisdom, and 
yellowness as truly and as objectively as it does such different en- 
tities as triangles, wise men, and yellow dandelions. 


JARED S. Moore. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Freedom and Culture. JoHN Dewry. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. A Minton Balch Book. 1939. 176 pp. $2.00. 


Those who know Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct will rec- 
ognize in this new volume an important reconsideration of the ear- 
lier work’s thesis, giving the argument a social rather than a psy- 
chological orientation. Instead of the problem of redirecting hab- 
its in view of a changing environment, the problem here faced is 
that of reconstructing a culture in the interests of ‘‘democratic 
freedom.’’ In both cases Dewey analyzes the réle of scientific in- 
telligence in reconstructing human nature on the one hand and 
institutions on the other; and in both he identifies the moral prob- 
lem of freedom as a problem of faith in the value of communicating 
discoveries rather than as a problem of motives or of law. Like 
Human Nature and Conduct this volume is devoted to exploring, 
not answering, a problem, locating the issue with precision; it is 
painstaking diagnosis, not prescription. 

Dewey attacks two opposite approaches to the problem of free- 
dom: the psychological approach, which sees in institutions and 
social conflicts merely the expression of human nature or inner 
urges; the materialistic, which sees in human behavior merely the 
natural consequences of the physical structure of society. As a 
representative of the former he attacks Bertrand Russell’s isola- 
tion of the love of power as the driving force of contemporary life; 
as a representative of the latter he attacks the Marxian isolation 
of the system of production as the determining factor. Underly- 
ing both these approaches is the belief in ‘‘forces,’’ a belief which 
haunts the social sciences after it has been abandoned in natural 
science. Human conduct, says Dewey, is not an effect produced 
by either external or internal causes, but is an interaction of cul- 
ture and nature, of institutions and desires, of circumstances and 
faith. Hence the problem of freedom should be conceived in terms 
of the type of culture which will nourish voluntary codperation. 
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This problem he then reduces to: How can the discoveries of sci- 
entific method be made culturally pervasive and controlling instead 
of being the instruments of distinction and division? Dewey does 
not attempt to answer this problem, but he at least makes one sig- 
nificant, though negative, observation : it is improbable that we can 
achieve the end of democratic sharing of the power of scientific 
knowledge by means which distrust either the sharing or the re- 
sults of such knowledge. To maintain faith in free thought (i.e., 
in action which is socially free and consciously experimental) is to 
court the ridicule of both sceptics and demagogues, and much of 
this volume is a conscientious attempt to prove that other faiths are 
too superficial. 

What has disturbed Dewey’s well-known faith in shared intelli- 
gence is his realization that the same power that enhances man’s 
control over nature enhances his control over man, so that indi- 
viduals are less than ever natural growths and are becoming in- 
creasingly manufactured products, molded by men whose aims may 
have little relation to the possibilities of growth inherent in human 
nature. Dewey does not go so far as to deny any value what- 
soever to the concept of human nature, but he comes very near to 
it, and he certainly emphasizes the idea that freedom is primarily 
a quality of culture, not of nature; it is a social achievement, not 
a natural right. Though Dewey learned this idea long ago from 
T. H. Green and the idealists, he re-asserts it now in a new, timely, 
and profound way. He puts the problem of freedom in the con- 
text of culture in order to dissociate it from its traditional con- 
texts of human nature and moral law. It remains primarily a 
moral problem, because men now have sufficient instruments to 
know how to make and mend cultures, whereas they are not re- 
sponsible for innate drives or natural resources. Dewey clings 
to his theory that men are responsible to human nature in the sense 
that ideally a man should be ‘‘free’’ to grow according to his nat- 
ural possibilities. But in this context of cultural manipulation of 
human beings by each other it becomes increasingly difficult to 
define or discover what these ‘‘possibilities’’ are except in terms of 
what man can make of men. Dewey himself suggests that what we 
call human nature usually turns out to be on analysis an aim of 
human culture. To use a horticultural analogy, once rose-bushes 
ean be clipped, trained, trimmed, stimulated, dwarfed, and cul- 
tivated into an unlimited variety of plants, it is futile to ask what 
the ‘‘natural’’ growth of a rose-bush is. Under such circumstances 
to advocate ‘‘growth”’ is either to advocate wild growth (of which 
Dewey can certainly not be accused) or merely to warn against 
excessive stunting and clipping, which certainly leaves a wide mar- 
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gin of possibilities to the cultivator. Dewey sees this difficulty as 
existing not merely in his philosophy, but objectively in society. 
His own formulation of it deserves to be quoted: 

“*The practical issue reduces itself to this: Is it possible for the 
scientific attitude to become such a weighty and widespread con- 
stituent of culture that, through the medium of culture, it may 
shape human desirés and purposes? 

‘*To state the question is a long way from ability to answer it. 
But it is something to have the issue before us in its actual instead 
of in its factitious form. The issue ceases to be the indeterminate 
one of the relation of knowledge and desires in the native psycho- 
logical constitution of man. ... It becomes the determinate one 
of the institution of the kind of culture in which scientific method 
and scientific conclusions are integrally incorporated.’’ [Pp. 141- 
142. ] 

‘‘The decisive factor would seem to be whether the arts of war 
or of peace are to be in the future the ones that will control cul- 
ture, a question that involves the need of discovering why war is 
such an important constituent of present culture.’’ [P. 143.] 

‘If it is possible for persons to have their beliefs formed on 
the ground of evidence, procured by systematic and competent in- 
quiry, nothing can be more disastrous socially than that the great 
majority of persons should have them formed by habit, accidents 
of circumstance, propaganda, personal and class bias. The exist- 
ence, even on a relatively narrow scale, of a morale of fairminded- 
ness, intellectual integrity, of will to subordinate personal prefer- 
ence to ascertained facts and to share with others what is found 
out, instead of using it for personal gain, is a challenge of the most 
searching kind.’’ [P. 148.] 

‘‘That possession of knowledge and special skill in intellectual 
methods is a public trust has not become a truism even in words. 
Scientific morale has developed in some persons to a point where it 
is a matter of course that what is found out is communicated to 
other persons who are also engaged in specialized research. But 
it has not developed to the point where wider responsibility for 
communication is acknowledged.’’ [Pp. 151-152. 

‘The weaker our faith in Nature, in its laws and rights and its 
benevolent intentions for human welfare, the more urgent is the 
need for a faith based on ideas that are now intellectually credible 
and that are consonant with present economic conditions, which will 
inspire and direct action with something of the ardor once attached 
to things religious.’’ [Pp. 164-165.] 

H. W. S. 
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The Philosophy of John Dewey. Edited by Pav ArrTuur 
Scuivpp. (‘‘The Library of Living Philosophers,’’ Volume I.) 
Evanston: Northwestern University. 1939. xvi-+ 708 pages. 
$4.00. 


This book which happily appeared in time for Professor Dewey’s 
eightieth birthday has four parts. It contains (1) a biography of 
Professor Dewey signed by Jane M. Dewey to which, as the edi- 
tor’s preface tells us, two other daughters contributed and for 
which some material was furnished by Professor Dewey himself, 
(2) seventeen critical essays about various phases of Professor 
Dewey’s philosophy by seventeen writers chosen by the editor, (3) 
an article of over ninety pages by Professor Dewey in rejoinder 
to the critical essays, and (4) a bibliography of Professor Dewey’s 
writings for which the Thomas-Schneider bibliography of 1929 
serves as basis and to which other compilers have added material 
sufficient to bring the bibliography up to date. 

The book is one for professional philosophers rather than for 
the general public; it deals largely with technical and controversial 
matters. The purpose of the series of which this volume is the 
first is to give certain prominent philosophers an opportunity to 
meet objections and to comment on criticisms, in the hope that 
thereby the philosophers may make their ideas clearer than they 
would otherwise ever be. Professor Dewey, the subject of the first 
volume, expresses doubt concerning the possibility of achieving 
the purpose (p. 517) ; and Professor Piatt, a sympathetic and able 
expounder of Professor Dewey’s ideas, seems to agree when he 
says that philosophers generally are ‘‘more at home in defence 
and attack than in a codperative search for common meanings’’ 
(p. 105). The book seems to serve its purpose better than these 
two men anticipated. Doubtless the degree of success which the 
book has in fulfilling its purpose will depend on its readers fully 
as much as on its contributors including Professor Dewey. But 
it may be fairly said that most of the contributors all of the time 
and Professor Dewey most of the time do heroic service in seeking 
generously to promote clarity and understanding. Only one essay 
is so perverse in its misrepresentations of Professor Dewey as to 
be merely provoking rather than enlightening; and towards only 
one essay is Professor Dewey’s reply seemingly lacking in the ap- 
preciation that promotes the ‘‘codperative search for common 
meanings.’’ Furthermore some essays of wholehearted acceptance 
of Professor Dewey’s teachings are yet so discerning and pene- 
trating as to be notable additions to making his ideas clear. The 
essay by Professor Piatt may be justly singled out for mention in 
this last connection. It supports Professor Dewey’s logical theory 
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im toto; but being free from phrases that have led some of Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s own readers astray and getting behind these phrases 
to the ideas intended, it may well give many readers a point of 
view from which they may then return to Professor Dewey’s own 
writings with increased profit. 

It is impossible in this review to do justice to all seventeen of 
the critical essays and Professor Dewey’s reply. The critical es- 
says range all the way from futility to wisdom. An outstanding 
example of almost total misunderstanding and profitless faultfind- 
ing is the essay by Mr. Bertrand Russell who repeats some quite 
gratuitous gibes which he made years ago about America and then 
indulges in bizarre distortions of phrases wrested from context 
and thereby reduced to patent absurdity. Mr. Santayana’s essay 
(a reprint ‘‘with a few minor changes’’ or, more properly, with a 
few omissions, of a review of Experience and Nature which Mr. 
Santayana wrote fourteen years ago for this JouURNAL) likewise 
misses the whole intent of Professor Dewey’s position; but at least 
Mr. Santayana’s essay, if inappropriate for a book that aims to 
make Professor Dewey’s philosophy clear, is an exquisite example 
of what Mr. Santayana’s own philosophy is. At the other extreme 
from these essays are those of Professor Piatt (already mentioned) 
and Professor Randall. Professor Randall might perhaps be ac- 
cused of being more royalist than the king: his interpretation of 
Professor Dewey’s philosophy of the history of philosophy does 
not so much analyze how Professor Dewey utilizes the history of 
philosophy as develop the suggestions Professor Dewey has abun- 
dantly made towards a theory of history. Professor Randall does 
grant, in three pages of unfavorable criticism that follow his more 
than twenty pages of tribute, that Professor Dewey ‘‘has con- 
veyed little real historical illumination’’ (p. 102) in what he has 
explicitly said about Aristotle. Admirers of Professor Dewey 
ought yet to be more severe with him on this point. Even though 
Professor Dewey’s suggestions towards a theory of history are 
important and penetrating, and even though Professor Dewey has 
shown rare competence in sheerly historical writing (as in his 
brilliant essays on Locke and Hobbes), yet his references to the 
great philosophers are often lacking in ‘‘real historical illumina- 
tion.’’ In Experience and Nature and even more in The Quest for 
Certainty Professor Dewey treats not merely Aristotle, but many 
other great thinkers, as little more than pegs on which to hang 
views he dislikes and intends to attack. Professor Randall him- 
self falls into just the kind of misuse of history to which he ob- 
jects in the case of Professor Dewey’s refererices to Aristotle, when 
he speaks of ‘‘the messy confusions of modern thought.’’ For 
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even if modern thought contains confusions and some of these con- 
fusions are ‘‘messy,’’ modern thought can not be so summarily 
dismissed—as Professor Randall’s own historical writings amply 
reveal. A just criticism of Professor Dewey would seem to be that 
he defines the conditions for a sound theory of history and makes 
many inadequate references to many particular historical figures. 

The temptation to praise the amazingly fertile and distinguished 
contributions of Professor Dewey to philosophy naturally besets 
the reviewer of this book. Professor Dewey would be the first to 
regard it as a juster treatment if the reviewer resisted this temp- 
tation and sought in his own way to comment on ideas so as to 
promote the ‘‘common understanding’’ at which the book aims. 
In this review only one idea may receive such comment, namely, 
the idea at issue between Professor Murphy and Professor Dewey. 
Professor Murphy attacks Professor Dewey for such statements 
as that ‘‘the true object of knowledge resides in the consequences 
of directed action’’ (p. 204, quoted from The Quest for Certainty, 
p. 196). Professor Murphy takes this passage to mean that Pro- 
fessor Dewey denies the possibility of our knowing any things that 
existed or occurred prior to our inquiries. The same criticism 
has been made by other critics both before and since Professor 
Murphy’s essay; in addition to Professor Lovejoy to whom Pro- 
fessor Murphy refers, one may mention such competent persons 
as Professor Woodbridge (cf. this JournaL, Vol. X XVII, 1930, p. 
267) and Professor McGilvary (cf. this JournaL, Vol. XXXVI, 
1939, p. 564), both of whom found the same supposition indicated 
to them in other passages from Professor Dewey’s writings than 
those Professor Murphy selected for comment. Therefore it is of 
more than passing interest in connection with Professor Murphy’s 
essay to note how Professor Dewey replies. Professor Dewey now 
says, and of course his statement is here final and unquestionable 
authority in the matter, that he does not mean what such critics 
have attributed to him; he writes that he does not at all mean 
‘‘that antecedent objects are not capable of being known and are 
not as matter of fact known’’ (p. 565). That settles the point; 
and Messrs. Murphy, Lovejoy, Woodbridge, and McGilvary are 
therefore wrong. But since the same misunderstanding is ,sug- 
gested by many different passages to several competent philosoph- 
ers, there seems to be more involved than a mere recognition that 
Professor Dewey’s word settles the point at issue for his current 
view. And even in the course’ of his rejoinder in the present book, 
Professor Dewey uses again just such a phrase as linguistically 
seems to justify his critics; for he writes (p. 562) : ‘‘It is a truism 
that, while one is engaged in knowing, the things to be known are 
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still future.’’ Not only is this statement not a truism, but it is 
not true of many inquiries, unless indeed one takes the phrase 
‘‘the things to be known’’ in a very peculiar sense. Professor 
Dewey thinks his readers would not be misled if they put his 
phrases into their context in his discussions of logic. But most 
readers, even competent ones, are not captious in replying that the 
context does not clarify the words as much as Professor Dewey 
supposes. While one is engaged in knowing, one does not yet 
know, and the evidence that will enable one to know has yet to be 
found, and the transformations that the inquiry initiates have still 
to be effected. Professor Dewey may mean any or all of these 
things. Since he is talking in a primarily logical context he prob- 
ably does mean that things-to-be-known and things-known differ 
in function in the process of inquiry. But it would surely be easy 
to express this obvious point so as not to mislead careful and com- 
petent readers. 

Professor Murphy’s essay remains an able and effective essay, 
even if wrong on the point just discussed above. And Professor 
Dewey’s rejoinder seems unsatisfactory. Much of this rejoinder 
is given to protesting that he (Dewey) was concerned with a gen- 
eralized theory of inquiry, whereas Professor Murphy wanted to 
stress a special type of inquiry in which one was seeking to find 
out what existed or occurred before the inquiry began. But this 
is hardly the point. Rather Professor Murphy was protesting 
against taking what seemed a special case of inquiry as a general- 
ized account of all inquiry; and his fault was only that he, like 
other competent critics, had not been personally initiated into the 
mysteries of a strange vocabulary. Even so friendly a defender 
as Professor Piatt is of Professor Dewey remarks that Professor 
Dewey’s ‘‘terminology is more subjectivistic than it needs to be or 
means to be’’ (p. 107). And it remains to be shown why Pro- 
fessor Dewey came to have this strangely subjectivistic and mis- 
leading terminology. Right here is where Professor Murphy’s 
essay is highly suggestive and retains permanent value. If Pro- 
fessor Dewey wants to promote ‘‘common meanings’’ he might 
help in analyzing his own historical development instead of be- 
laboring Professor Murphy. It seems highly probable that the 
terminology once meant to Professor Dewey himself a much more 
subjectivistic, a less naturalistic, position than it now means, that 
his meaning has altered with the years while his terminology has 
been rather fixed, and that a genetic account of Professor Dewey’s 
logic could be established on the lines of Professor Murphy’s sug- 
gestive analysis even if the goal of this genetic account is clearly 
the position which Professor Dewey is the most authoritative per- 
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son to explain. Then out of a controvery which Professor Dewey 
has unfortunately left as a quarrel over the meaning of given sen- 
tences might come a most instructive chapter in the history of 
that logic of inquiry which Professor Dewey is almost universally 
recognized to have done the most to formulate. 

Besides the essays already mentioned the present book contains 
essays by Messrs. Ratner, Reichenbach, Parodi, Allport, Stuart, 
Geiger, Pepper, Schaub, Childs, Kilpatrick, Whitehead, and Savery. 
Practically every phase of Professor Dewey’s amazing range of 
interests is considered in one or another of these essays. And 
many of the essays deserve attention such as unhappily is not af- 
forded them here. 


8. P. L. 


John Dewey. An Intellectual Portrait. Swney Hoox. New 
York: The John Day Company. 1939. ix-+ 242 pp. $2.00. 


Writing from his retreat in South Wardsboro as one Vermonter 
of another, Professor Hook presents Dewey’s mind and thought in 
lucid outline. There is first a brief account of Dewey’s career and 
personality and then an exposition of Dewey’s chief ideas on the 
nature of culture, ideas, truth, thought, ends and means, social 
action, education, art, and faith. This little volume will be useful, 
of course, to those who for any reason can not read Dewey himself, 
but even to those who are familiar with Dewey’s writings it will 
be rewarding reading, for in addition to a critical, sympathetic, 
technically accurate exposition, it undertakes a brief account of 
important current criticisms of Dewey’s philosophy and defends 
this philosophy against them. Professor Hook has certainly writ- 
ten the best exposition of Dewey’s philosophy available anywhere 
outside of Dewey; in fact, he follows Dewey so closely that the 
volume can scarcely be called ‘‘external’’ to Dewey. 

H. W. S. 


Unmittelbarkeit und Sinndeutung. Aufsdtze zur Ausgestaltung 
des Systems der Philosophie. HetnricH Rickert. (Heidel- 
berger Abhandlungen zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, No. 
28.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1939. xviii+ 185 pp. 8 M. 
The five essays which constitute this book were published sepa- 

rately by Rickert during his lifetime. The earliest of them dates 

from 1923, the latest from 1929; the four most important among 
them appeared in Logos. Nevertheless it is well that they should 
now appear together in a single volume, for they illustrate far 

more clearly than did his Grundprobleme der Philosophie (1934) 

the main direction in which Rickert’s thought tended to move dur- 

ing the last years of his activity. 
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The essay on ‘‘Die Methode der Philosophie und das Unmittel- 
bare’’ and the two essays on ‘‘Die Erkenntnis der intelligibeln 
Welt’’ show a deep concern both with the nature of the ‘‘immedi- 
ately given’’ and with the realm of ‘‘Sinn.’’ These related problems 
had never been adequately solved in terms of Rickert’s formal 
system; they were also problems with which any one facing the 
growing strength of the phenomenological movement in Germany 
would have to deal. Rickert’s attempt to deal with them in these 
essays is far more painstaking and satisfactory than any other 
which he ever accorded them. Any student of Rickert’s philosophy 
should also acquaint himself with the discussion of ‘‘the epistemo- 
logical subject’’ which is to be found in the essay entitled ‘‘Vom 
Anfang der Philosophie.’’ All of the essays throw light upon Rick- 
ert’s conception of philosophic method. 

The very brief introductions by Hermann Glockner and August 
Faust sketch the philosophic backgrounds of these works. 

M. M. 


Essai sur le probléme le plus général. Action et logique. MAuRIcE 
Riveuine. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1939. vi-+ 420 pp. 75 fr. 


The question of action and logic is the question of the relation 
between the values which human beings seek and those which logic 
might be asked to ‘‘justify.’’ It thus turns into the old problem 
of the so-called logical foundation of ethics. The discussion is 
elaborated as a dialogue between a Philosopher and a Sage, the 
former the apparent champion of the Reason, the latter, one might 
say, of Moral Conscience. Written with finesse and delicacy, this 
dialogue carries the reader through the mazes of the problem and 
ends with a truce rather than a victory. 

The problem is not merely one of the relation of thought and 
moral action, but that of logic to the rest of human experience. 
So long as it is possible to say that men ought to act logically but 
don’t, it will be clear that logic is not a picture of human behavior. 
Similarly, so long as it is possible to say that non-human events 
ought to occur in a certain way—i.e., in accordance with already 
determined laws—but don’t, it will be clear that logic is not a 
‘‘natural’’ matrix of events. Reflections upon this situation would 
seem to be appropriate. 

G. B. 


Probability, Statistics and Truth. RicHarp von Mises. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1939. xvi-+ 323 pp. $3.75. 
This is a translation of the second edition of Professor von 

Mises’ excellent book, Wahrscheinlichkeit, Statistik und Wahrheit, 
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(reviewed in this JourNAL, Vol. XXXIV, 1937, p. 80). The pres- 
ent edition is unchanged except for the addition of six pages in 
which the author briefly summarizes and evaluates recent contri- 
butions to probability theory by Copeland, Tornier, and Wald. It 
is curious, however, to find Professor von Mises still retaining his 
earlier formulation of the axiom of randomness and still insisting 
that earlier critics of it are beset simply by psychological difficul- 
ties—although Wald, whose work he cites, has shown that that 
formulation runs into logical contradictions. Professor von Mises 
has done so much for the frequency theory of probability that he 
could afford to be less diffident in acknowledging his own mistakes 
and more generous to other workers contributing to that theory. 
The translation is smooth and accurate, though occasionally free 
in its rendering of the German. However, it is an error to trans- 
late ‘‘Kérper,’’ when used in the technical mathematical sense, as 
‘“‘corps’”’ (p. 140). 
E. N. 


Das Problem der intensiven Grosse in der Scholastik. ANNELIESE 
Mater. (Verdffentlichung des Kaiser Wilhelms-Instituts fiir 
Kulturwissenschaft im Palazzo Zuccari, Rom.) Leipzig: Hein- 
rich Keller. 1939. 78 pp. 3.50 M. 


This is a scholarly but unimaginative summary of thirteenth- 
and early fourteenth-century discussions of the problem of the in- 
tension and remission of forms. The origin of the problem is lo- 
cated in texts of Aristotle, Simplicius, Boethius, Augustine, Gilbert 
de la Porrée, and Peter Lombard; its development is then followed 
through the period stretching from St. Bonaventure to Ockham 
and Orésme. The problem is considered primarily in its meta- 
physical aspect, only slight notice being taken of its significance for 
the development of modern physical and mathematical methods. 
Little is added, either of new source material or of new insights, 
to the treatment of the problem given by Duhem in the third series 
of his Etudes sur Leonard de Vinci. 


E. A. M. 


The Man versus the State as a Present Issue. J. H. MutmRHEaD. 
(The Herbert Spencer Lecture in Oxford, 1939.) London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1939. 31 pp. 1s. 

Such are the times in which we live that not even the note on 
the title page of this pamphlet reading ‘‘Given in Oxford, March 
2nd, 1939 in slightly altered form owing to changed political situ- 
ation’’ quite serves to bring it up to date. The author is not con- 
cerned with Spencer’s famous antithesis, but with what he believes 
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to be the issue between those who hold, as he does, that the state is 
for man, and those who would subordinate all man’s interests to 
the state. Recognizing that the latter view ‘‘goes far too deep 
and is far too widespread to have been the result of any one man’s 
teaching,’’ he is nevertheless concerned to exculpate Plato and 
Hegel at the expense of Machiavelli and Hobbes. Like many an- 
other on his side in the present conflict, Professor Muirhead stood 
for appeasement up to the limit of good faith, and protested against 
regarding the iniquities of others ‘‘as an excuse for forgetting our 
own.’’ His final appeal is to an essentially religious faith that, 
‘*in spite of all that separates class from class, faction from faction, 
nation from nation, race from race, and makes man a terror to 
man, there is a latent sense of a common humanity, in the end of 
common ideals as to what makes life worth living.’’ 
H. A. L. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Burgess, Joseph B.: Introduction to the History of Philosophy. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1939. xi-+ 631 
pp. $3.25. 

Butts, R. Freeman: The College Charts its Course. Historical 
Conceptions and Current Proposals. (McGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 
cation.) New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 1939. 
xvi + 464 pp. $3.00. 

THE MoperRN ScHOOLMAN. Vol. XVII, No. 1. A Symposium 
on the Philosophy of Civil Law. Introduction: Wilfred Parsons. 
Legal Philosophy in the United States: Z. A. Lilly. Law: Eternal, 
Natural, Civil: 7..LZ. Bouscaren. Modern Legal Theory and Scho- 
lasticism: M. F. X. Millar. Law, An Affair of Reason: Gerard 
Smith. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, General Meeting for the Reception of the Fifth Series of 
the Paul Carus Lectures, and Joint Meeting of the Eastern and 
Western Divisions, which will be held at Columbia University, New 
York City, December 27, 28, and 29, 1939. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


Concurrent Sessions 


2:30 P.M. 
Two Meanings of Liberty ...............44- Philip Blair Rice 
Law and Norm in Ethies ................005- Roger Hazelton 


Responsibility, Freedom, and Causality. 


Douglas Clyde Macintosh 
2:30 P.M. 


Unified Science and Physicalistic Reductionism. 

W. K. Werkmeister 
How to Make Our Ideas Clearer ............ Charles A. Baylis 
DEY Gl TRAOUUING cio ios sce vi ccctavevac¥ic A. P. Ushenko 


The Carus Lectures 


‘*Toward a Perspective Realism”’ ....Hvander Bradley McGilvary 
4:30 P.M. (I) Introduction: Some Postulates and Definitions. 
5:30 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

8:00 P.M. Presidential Address ................. C. J. Ducasse 
9:00 P.M. Informal Smoker. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 
Session in Honor of the Eightieth Birthday of John Dewey 


9:15 A.M. Symposium: ‘‘Dewey’s Concepts of Experience and of 
Nature.’’ 


William Ernest Hocking, Morris Cohen, John Dewey 


Concurrent Sessions 


2:30 P.M. 
Slavery in Plato’s Thought ................. Gregory Vlastos 
The Fundamental Opposition between Plato and Aristotle. 


Erich Frank 
Esthetic Form and Criteria in Dewey and Croce. 


John M. Warbeke 
2:30 P.M. 


How Hidden is the Metaphysics of Logical Positivism? 
Paul A. Schilpp 


Objects Perceived and Objects Known ...... A. G. Ramsperger 
What. is Epistett ina Ol aie ii J. Loewenberg 
4:30 P.M. Carus Lecture .......... Evander Bradley McGilvary 


(II) Spatial and Temporal Perspectives. 
7:30 P.M. Annual Association Dinner. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
9:00 A.M. Brief Meeting of Executive Committee. 
Session Commemorative of Charles Saunders Peirce (1839-1914) 
9:15 A.M. 


Influence of Peirce on Dewey’s Logic ......James K. Feibleman 
Peiree and PrOGURtee 2.ooc vin ccis ccc cscccene Walter H. Hill 
The Essence of Peirce’s System ...............44- Paul Weiss 
A Critique of Peirce’s Idea of God ........ Charles Hartshorne 


12:00 M. Annual Business Meeting. 


2:30 P.M. Carus Lecture .......... Evander Bradley McGilvary 


(III) The Sensible Present and the Remembered Past. 





We are pleased to announce the appearance of the first number 
of Philosophic Abstracts edited by Dagobert D. Runes, with the co- 
operation of a distinguished board of editors both here and abroad. 
This new quarterly publishes abstracts of current philosophical 
books and articles, classified according to the country of publication 
and embracing practically all European and English-speaking coun- 
tries. 

The subscription price is $4.00 a year, $7.00 for two years, for- 
eign postage $1.00 per annum additional. Address communications 
to Philosophie Abstracts, 884 Riverside Drive, New York City. 





A series of ten lectures are being held at the College of the City 
of New York, 1939-1940, on the subject ‘‘Philosophy and the Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences.’’ The 1939 series is as follows: 


October 17. ‘‘The Problem of History,’’ by George Boas. 

October 31. ‘‘Liberty in a Democratic State,’’ by Ralph Barton 
Perry. 

November 21. ‘‘Art, Aesthetics and Criticism,’’ by Curt John 
Ducasse. 

December 11. ‘‘Philosophy and Religion,’’ by Sterling P. Lam- 
precht. 

The 1940 series will begin in January. 





Martin Cyril D’Arcy, 8.J., head of the Department of Philos- 
ophy at Fordham University, delivered the annual Suarez Lec- 
ture at Fordham University, December 6, 1939, on the subject ‘‘The 
Notion of Love in Scholastic Philosophy.’’ 
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